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On Probation 


Washington Instructor Neglects Compo- 
sition Fundamentals 


ECAUSE he permitted his classes to read 

What I Believe by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, H. J. Chambers, instructor in the English 
department at the University of Washington 
has been placed on probation. Parents ob- 
jected to religious discussion in freshman 
composition sections. Chambers will not be 
re-appointed at the end of the quarter, it is 
announced. 

Of course the use of Russell’s book was 
not a “deciding factor” in the dismissal, Pro- 
fessor Dudley D. Griffith, head of the de- 
partment carefully explained. Griffith’s pro- 
bation was the result of his not “teaching 
English composition”. At the end of each 
quarter a few instructors are always dis- 
missed. Chambers didn’t spend sufficient 
time on composition fundamentals to “justify 
retaining him.” 

According to reports Chambers precipi- 
tated the conflict by reading in class the first 
chapter of Russell’s book to launch a discus- 
sion on religious affairs Parents of students 
as a consequence protested to the administra- 
tion. Certain students maintained that their 
beliefs had been assailed. 


Acting president of the University declared 
that the matter was in the hands of Miss 
Jane Lawson, in charge of first year instruc- 
tors. 

Miss Jane Lawson insisted that all authority 
lay with Professor Griffith. 


Chinese Reverberations 


The Nationalist cry of “China for the Chi- 
nese” has repercussions in the agitation of 
Mr. A. H. Stephenson, a graduate of Queens 
University, Kingston, Ontario, for the barring 
of Chinese students from Canadian universi- 
ties. “The cry of the coolie ‘Kill the White’ ” 
he says, “is merely a reiteration from the 
mouths of our smiling guests.” The printing 
of a letter urging this step in the Queens 
University Journal provoked a veri- 
table avalanche of dissent. The Journal 
had to publish a “Letter to the Editor” num- 
ber to contain the replies, mostly unfavorable, 
to the proposal. 

Rumors have been circulating about the 
University of Toronto campus that Mr. Ste- 
phenson has carried his agitation to that in- 
stitution. Investigation by the Toronto 
Star failed to uncover any evidence that the 


anti-Chinese agitation had taken root. 


Nine hundred and fifty six Oberlin College 
students signed a formal petition to Congress 
asking it to reconsider its action ‘toward 
China, requesting also that America enter 
into amicable relations with the power in 
ascendancy in China (meaning the Cantonese). 


Lena Redivivus 


Beautiful Lena Rivers and her pitiful, loyai 
old grandmother set out to adjust their old 
fashioned northern ways to southern social 
standards. Enter hard-hearted John Living- 
ston and his cold cruel daughter, Caroline. 
Will the hero, Durward Belmont vouchsafe 
Lena the love she deserves? This old drama, 
“iiena Rivers”, brought many a heartache to 
our mothers and set our fathers’ adam’s 
apples to vibrate spasmodically. 


The Koshare Dramatic Club, Colorado Col- 
lege, is producing this old tear-producer, with 
a knowing wink of the eye to show that we 
moderns are not to be taken in by such maud- 
lin stuff. It is recalled that a group of play- 
ers at Grinnell College, Iowa, produced 
“Fashion”, a play of the “fabulous forties”, 
in the same spirit last year (New Stu- 
dent, May 5, 1926.) 


No Automobiles at Princeton; 
Council Quits 

“No longer will the fumes of gasoline be- 
foul the cool sweet air of Princeton,” says 
The Daily Princetonian. The occa- 
sion is an order by Dean Christian Gauss for- 
bidding Princeton students to own or operate 
an automobile on or about the campus. 


“No longer will we rule as student council- 
ors,’ said the fifteen members of the Stu- 
dent Council, and forthwith resigned. 


Not because they object to this law, per se, 
did these student officials resign, but because 
of the principle of student government in- 
volved: “a decision vitally affecting under- 
graduate life has recently been reached with 
disregard for student opinion.” 

The Daily Princetonian believes 
the fifteen seniors are in the right. The de- 
cision they say, invalidates the principle of 
student government. “It may be that as long 
as there are three applicants for every single 
man admitted to Princeton, such things will 


ap ty. 


be done”. the student paper declares. 


Student Government? 


“But if so, let’s cut out all this talk of 
student government. There’s no use getting 
excited about it, but how in the name of 
Heaven can there be student government 
when undergraduates are told: ‘Here is a 
problem which affects you, and which you 
must solve. Now solve it. And, mind you, 
we feel that there’s only one solution. Be 
sure that you solve your problem a certain 
way. Now go right ahead, use your own 
judgment, reach your own conclusion’.” 


The Gaily Printsanythin g, a bur- 
lesque put out by the out-going Prince- 
tonian staff apes the New York tabloids, 
recently barred from Princeton. On the front 
page is a piteure of a cabaret scene with the 


unsmiling figure of Dean Gauss in the back- 
ground, a wine glass held aloft in his right 
hand. The three inch headline above reads, 
GAUSS’ SHAME. 


Taxi! 


Essay Winner Describes Experiences As 
Taxi Driver 


IRST of all the student-worker must hide 

evidences of his hyphenated status, Sol 
Auerbach writes in his prize-winning essay in 
The Nation’s Student-Worker Contest. 


“ ..I could never understand what they had 
against the student unless it were a dim feel- 
ing of class distinction....At any rate in a 
week I had assimilated the language and could 
handy words and hold my own in slang and 
curses. In about two weeks I had succeeded 
in hiding the student. I could make a neat 
{urn into a stand, hop unconcernedly out of 
my cab, and approach the group and say ‘Hel- 
lo, fellows! How are they rollin’? and listen 
to their stories with a straight face. ] became 
one of them.” He then began to learn things 
about taxi-drivers. 


Taxi Salesman 


Salesmanship psychology is employed to 
keep the taxi drivers divided and weak, Auer- 
hach discovered. 

“The cab-river is an independent salesman, 
selling transportation, so the company would 
make us believe. They even replaced the old 
‘driver’ on our hats with ‘salesman’. It was 
curious how the attitude worked itself into 
the driver’s psychology. Thinking himself, 
more or less, in a business of his own, the 
driver is alienated by competition with his 
fellow-workers. In reality he is a wage- 
earner and might be considered a piece-work- 
er. Organization of transportation workers 
meets with a great difficulty in the fact that 
the nature of the iob is such that the men 
work by themselves or in groups of two. In 
the case of the cab drivers there is the addi- 
tional factor of a two-fold competition, on the 
one hand among the men of one company, on 
the other between men of competing com- 
panies. ‘This very condition is aggravated by 
the labor policy and training methods of the 
companies.” 


What Taxi Drivers See 


A ceab-driver knows more than he appears 
io, this student-worker discovered. “People 
who have used cabs tell me that a cab-driver 
looks so unapproachable and straight-faced 
that they are afraid to speak to him. To look 
that way is a part of his business. There are 
many things that a cab-driver must not see. 
Strange happenings in the back of his cabs, 
Mysterious night journeys. All kinds of 
people. But those very people should hear 
their straight-faced, eyes-front driver talk to 
his buddies in his moments of idle waiting. He 
has seen everything. And there is hardly any- 
ihing new that happens. One runs the whole 
gamut of such affairs in a few weeks’ time. 

“T was on night shift. I saw the night life 
of the city. I had worked at night before, as 
a newspaper-carrier; but then I saw the 
pleasure-seeker, hardened to rum, women, and 
gambling.” 
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A Middle Class Paradise? 


ECENT events in some of the colleges 

have prompted a re-reading of William 
James. The following passage from his 
“Talk to Teachers” seemed to fit our parti- 
cular mood: 


“A few summers ago I spent a happy week 
at the famous assembly grounds on the bor- 
ders of Chautauqua Lake. The moment one 
treads that sacred enclosure, one feels oneself 
in an atmosphere of success. Sobriety and 
industry, intelligence and goodness, orderli- 
ness and ideality, prosperity and cheerful- 
ness, pervade the air. It is a serious and stu- 
dious picnic on a gigantic scale . You 
have general religious services and special 
club houses for the several sects 


“I went in curiosity for a day. I stayed 
for a week, held spellbound by the charm and 
ease of everything, by the middle class para- 
Aise, without a sin, without a virtue, without 
a blot, without a fear.” 


Is this what our colleges are heading for— 
a middle class paradise? A paradise un- 
touched by the carks and cares of a fumbling 
and bleeding world, a place unstirred by the 
ferment of new ideas, without a breath or 
whisper of socialism (See New Student, 
March 2), of changing sex standards (See 
New Student, Feb. 2), of pacifism (See 
Page 3, this issue) of opposition to peace 
time conscription (See New Student, 
March 2), of joyful burlesquing of modern 
Satirists (See page 3, this issue), of unsettling 
philosophies (See page 1 this issue), of an 
independent and outspoken student journalism 
{See New Student, Jan. 19). 


Well, probably this is what William James 
would say, after a visit to one of these schools 
where the process of Chautauquaization is tak- 
ing place: 


“Ouf! What a relief! Now for something 
pr:mordial and savage, even though it were as 
bad as an Armenian massacre, to set the bal- 
ance straight again. This order is too tame, 
this culture too second-rate this goodness too 
uninspiring. This human drama without a 
villain or a pang; this community so refined 
that ice-cream or soda water is the utmost 
offering it can make to the brute animal in 
man; this city simmering in the tepid lake- 
side sun; this atrocious harmlessness of all 
things—I cannot abide with them. Let me 
take my chances again in the big outside 
worldly wilderness with all its sins and suf- 
fering. There are the heights and depths, the 
Precipices and the steep ideals, the gleams 
of the awful and the infinite: and there is 
more hope and help a thousand times than 
in this dead level and quintessence of all me- 
diocrity.” 


Librarians Protect 
Our Morals 


(A letter to the Stanford Daily, 
Stanford University) 
The Editor, Sir: 

There has been some discussion of books 
kept under lock and key in the University 
Library. It turns out that the two principal 
works restricted in circulation are Studies 
inthe Psychology of Sex by Havelock 
Ellis, and Burton’s translation of the Ara b- 
ian Nights. The reason given for this 
policy is one in which all libraries, every one 
of which has a “permission shelf,” take refuge, 
protection from theft and defacement. Why 
are not the stacks sufficient protection? The 
library gives an excuse, not a reason; the 
personal attitude of librarians is that of safe- 
guarding the public morals, and there are few 
librarians who would confess to respect for 
the investigations of the one work or admi’r- 
ation for and enjoyment of the other, despite 
its imaginative range and literary excellence. 

Certainly no scientific work worthy of be- 
ing placed on the library shelves should be so 
restricted in a university, at the very basis of 
which lies the freedom to prosecute the search 
for truth. Moreover no work of literary im- 
portance should be denied to anyone. No nor- 
mal person is likely to spend much time over 
the dully vicious portions of the Arabian 
Nights: anvone who reads the whole with 
avidity either will never do it again or is in 
an abnormal state of mind requiring the as- 
sistance of a psychiatrist and should be turned 
aver to one. 

Flesh vs. Spirit 

It is unfortunate that our present society 
is beset with prudery, in spite of its progress 
jn many ways. The origins of prudery lie in 
the medieval position of the things of the 
spirit to the things of the body, not realizing 
their identity, in the condemnation linking the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and in the later 
Puritan view of all pleasure and enjoyment 
as wicked, with the result that art and litera- 
ture were made subservient to religion and 
morals. We find Spenser satisfying his own 
nature in sensuous description and reconciling 
this with his acquired intellectual convictions 
by means of a moral allegory. Puritanism 
leads to prudery, the fruits of which are psy- 
chological abnormality and repression, often 
Jeading to suicide or insanity. As a matter of 
fact all prudish persons are the victims of a 
certain distorted viewpoint, slightly abnormal. 
1 recommend Sumner’s Folkways, in which 
the origins of morals are discussed. In clos- 
ing, I should like to call attention to the fact 
that in Greece, when literature and other 
forms of human activity reached great 
heights, certain vicious practices were fre- 
guent. 
Reinaissance Italy. 

Very truly yours, 


Margaret R. Richter, 716 


Book-a-Student Club 
New York City has its Book-of-the-Month 
Club for supplying book readers with the 
“best” book of the month. And now the 
North Carolina State College of Engineering 


and Agriculture has its “Book-a-Student 
Club”. 
Fifteen students have banded together; 


each has agreed to buy one current book. 
After the member has read the book he passes 
it on to the next one. 


This is also true, to some extent, of: 


WINDMILL 


What to, do to prevent cheating? The 
State College Times, San Jose, Cali- 
furnia offers these solutions: 

1. Students will march to examination in 
column of squads and halt at the doorway of 
the classroom, where they will be searched for 
contraband notes. 

2. Before entering classroom, each student 
will submit to psychological test to determine 
whether or not he has any idea of cheating. 

3. Classrooms will be decorated with 
mottos such as, “Honesty is the Best Policy” 
and “Think Before You Cheat.” 

4. Each student will be required to wear 
blinders. 

5. If student has suspicious look, he will 
be gagged to prevent communication. 

6. Students and professors will enter to- 
gether, and the doors will be locked, barred, 
and hermetically sealed. 

7. Students will sit two seats apart, with a 
professor standing between each two stu- 
dents. Professors will be armed with black- 
jacks to inspire additional respect. 

8. Additional professors, on the outside, 
will watch through peepholes in the wall. 

9. Highly tuned dictaphones will be at- 
tached behind the pictures to catch the slight- 
est whisper. 

10. When the student has finished his ex- 
amination, a lie detector will be brought out 
and he will be asked if he has cheated. 

11. In marking the papers, professors will 
discount ten points from each paper, on the 
possibility that the student has cheated. 


President Alfred H. Upham suggests that 
ike students of the University of Idaho adopt 
this slogan “Idaho, the largest university in 
the world—700 miles between buildings.” The 
legislature has just made the Idaho Technical 
Institute, presumably 700 miles away, a 
southern branch of the university. 


Suggested slogan for the new skyscraper 
University of Pittsburgh. “Study philosophy 
in the sky—at the University of Pittsburgh.” 


Fifteen students have joined the club, but 
others are clamoring for admission. The 
founders plan, however, to limit the member- 
ship lest the club become large and unwieldy. 


Discovering Mayan Cities 


Carefully carved stone bridges, wide high- 
ways and the stone-faced terraces of a hither- 
to undiscovered Mayan city greeted the scien- 
tific expedition from Tulane University, New 
Orleans, prowling about in the backwoods 
regions of Mexico. This exploring party, the 
third to leave Tulane, has already the dis- 
covery of a twenty-century-old city to its 
credit. 

It is expected that this expedition will yield 
as rich a supply of relics and material eyi- 
dences of the ancient civilization as the two 
earlier trips. On these trips many interesting 
discoveries were unearthed. Strangely dis- 
torted figures of Mayan gods were encoun- 
tered, also statues of human figures. Rabbit 
heads, turtles and frogs roughly hewn from 
sandstone, hearing hieroglyphics of mysteri- 
ous import were discovered. There were also 
many temples and ruined cities containing al- 
ines and elaborate monuments. 


PERSONAL 


Dean Roscoe Pound—Trans- 
planted Westerner 


Of Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard Law 
School it may be said that he thrice refused 
the crown of university presidency. The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, University of Wisconsin 
and Ohio State University have within the 
past few years bid for the services of this 
distinguished legalist. 


“The presidency of a great university holds 
no allurement for me” the Dean explained in 
an interview recently published in the Bos- 
tonTranscript. “I am certainly not go- 
ing to leave Harvard. I think there is enough 
work here to keep me extremely busy for the 
next fifteen years... .” 


Perhaps one of Dean Pound’s reasons for 
staying at Harvard was the resolution re- 
guesting him to remain at his post, presented 
by Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of 
War, at a meeting of the New York graduates 
of the Law School. Also the 1000 shivering 
students of the Law School, led, strangely 
enough, by a Madison, Wisconsin, student, 
who petitioned him te refuse the University 
of Wisconsin offer. (New Student, Feb. 
7, 1925). 


Active in Public Life 


Besides lecturing under the Harvard elms 
Dean Pound has taken an active part in pub- 
lic life. He has sat in the State Supreme 
Court. During the post-war Red delirium he 
denounced the ousting of the New York So- 
cialist Assemblymen. He is, as The Tran- 
script says, a “transplanted Westerner, 
who, for eleven years, directed the Nebraska 
Botanical Survey, a jurist who excoriated the 
A. Mitchell Palmer Red raids, a pedagogue 
who illuminates technical doctrines of the 
law with homely analogies and quotations 
from Epictetus and Dickens and Mark Twain, 
a classicist who told America it would some 
time be heartily ashamed of its persecution of 
political prisoners, a lawyer to whom State 
bar associations listen eagerly and thought- 
fully.” 


Fly-paper Memory 

It has been said of Dean Pound that he 
possesses a “fly paper memory”. He still 
reads Greek and Latin as readily as the or- 
dinary person reads English. He went to 
Italy a few years ago, unable to speak Ital- 
ian. Within a short time he had mastered the 
language and was able to give a lecture on 
American law in Italian. He has a stock of 
quotations with which to garnish his lectures. 
His lectures, a Harvard man recently said, 
“illustrate the most technical doctrines of the 
law with quotations from German _ jurists, 
humorous episodes from his own practice and 
allusions to O. Henry and Mark Twain.” 


Of the many stories of Dean Pound’s pro- 
digious memory the following, by a magazine 
writer, is typical: 

A few years ago, when in England, he was 
asked to deliver a series of lectures at the 
University of Cambridge on the subject ‘In- 
terpretations of Legal History.’ In itself the 
assignment was no easy task; but it was fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that every scrap 
of material, and every note which ordinarily 
he would have used in preparing the lectures, 


was back in America, three thousand miles 
away. It was necesary in the lectures to 
cite numerous legal authorities, the volume 
numbers of law books—even down to the ex- 
act page and paragraph numbers—and to 
quote verbatim from involved and highly 
technical judicial decisions given over a per- 
iod of years in American courts. Dean Pound 
did this from memory. 

Each lecture was lengthly. The series if 
set up in ordinary type would fill a good- 
sized book. Yet, in the entire work, ad- 
judged a masterpiece of its kind, Pound made 
only two mistakes. These two errors were in 
page numbers given in reference—and then 
only one digit of the three-digit numerals in 
either case was wrong. And, later, when the 
files in America were examined, it was found 
that Pound’s memory was not at fault even 
in these errors. The digits he gave incor- 
rectly were so blurred on the pages that 
they might have been one thing or the other. 
He had simply misread them.” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Freedom in Georgia 

What the students call “an attempt to sup- 
press freedom of speech” at the University of 
Georgia has collapsed in the face of deter- 
mined opposition. There was an_ effort 
oust Paul Guthrie, assistant secretary of the 
College Y. M. C. A., because of his connec- 
tion with a student inter-racial commission 
and alleged opposition to militarism. The at- 
tack was led by a member of the prudential 
committee of the board of trustees on the 
ground that complaint against Guthrie had 
been made to him. Guthrie, however, was 
sustained by the Y. M. C. A. board of direct- 
ors, and his work was highly commended by 
members of the board. The student body also 
was strong in his support. Red and 
Black, student newspaper, says of the case: 


“The movement to fire Paul Guthrie from 
the University on acount of his holding a few 
trifling opinions is thoroughly typical of the 
Southern method of maintaining mental back- 
wardness. Anything which is old and cus- 
tomary is accepted and practised; anyone who 
attempts to improve the status quo, or any- 
one who, unwittingly, uses a little of his God- 
given thinking power, must be dispatched 
forthwith. The most effective method of 
inaintaining old ideas, prejudices, and hatreds 
is to squelch the thinkers. .. . 

“The question at stake is: Will freedom of 
thought and expression be squelched right 
here in the University where thought is sup- 
posed to be fostered, where thinkers are wel- 
come, where opinions are to be thrashed out 
instead of suppressed—supposedly the center 
of progressive and new thought in the state? 
If it is, then we shall join Tennessee as the 
laughing stock of the world.” 


Applesause in Seattle 


“Lincoln Applesauce” a burlesque life of 
Abraham Lincoln, written in the Meckenese 
vein, and taking off the modern “de-bunking 
school of historians,’ has brought down the 
fist of the censor on The Columns, 
monthly student magazine of the University 
of Washington. The editor, Mark Sullivan, 
and Glenn Dexter, contributor, are barred 
from participating in campus activities for a 
year. The sentence was pronounced by Fred- 


erick M. Padelford, dean of faculties, on the 
recommendation of the faculty committee on 
publications. 

Publication of The Columns will not 
be permitted until a satisfactory program of 
supervision is submitted and accepted by the 
proper faculty board. 

“Suspension is not made for any definite 
time, but only until those responsible for it 
can present a satisfactory program of con- 
trol which will safeguard the University 
against the recurrent publication of articles 
which damage its reputation,’ Dean Padel- 
ford said. 


This action was taken after members of the 
state legislature, patriotic societies and busi- 
ness and professional men of Seattle had ob- 
jected to the story. 


Your Summer Vacation 


may be pleasantly and_ profitably 
spent ata summer camp. POSITIONS 
QPEN—Directors, Head Counselors, 
Physicians, Nurses, Dietitians, Hand- 
craft, Swimming, Athletics, Dramat- 
ies, Music, Dancing, etc. 


No charge for registration 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
Summer Camp Division 


GERTRUDE D. HOLMES, Director 
PERSHING SQ. BLDG. NEW YORK 


John Roach Straton, John Sumner and 
Bishop Manning have been invited to 
be judges in the 


DEMURITY CONTEST 
NEW MASSES 
ANTI-OBSCENITY 
COSTUME BALL 


WEBSTER HALL 
119 E. 11th STREET 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 9:30 P. M. 


COME AND SEE THE FUN! 
Tickets NOW $1.50 At the Door $3.00 
On Sale At 


NEW MASSES, DEPT. N. 
39 UNION SQUARE — Stuyvesant 4445 
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Pestalozzi; His 
Message 


(A centenary appraisal) 


6SJMAGINE...a very ugly man, with rough* 

bristling hair, his face scarred with small- 
pox and covered with freckles, an untidy beard, 
no necktie, his breeches not properly buttoned 
and coming down to his stockings, which in 
their turn descended to his great thick shoes; 
fancy him panting and jerking as he walked. 
He kept on reading out sentences without halt- 
ing for a moment. As I did not understand 
a bit of what was going on, when I heard 
the word ‘monkey, monkey,’ come every time 
at the end of a sentence, and as Pestalozzi, 
who was very ugly, ran about the room as if 
he was wild, without a coat and without a 
neckcloth, his long shirt-sleeves hanging down 
over his arms and hands, which swung neglig- 
ently about, I was seized with real terror, and 
might soon have believed that himself was a 
monkey.” 


Like his fellow-countryman Rousseau, the 
man of whom these words were written, and 
whose centenary is celebrated today purchased 
immortality by sorrow. Conscious of having 
one of the master-keys of the future, he ex- 
perienced the extremes of what life can offer, 
rapt at one moment in an ecstasy of radiant 
inspiration and at another plunged in despair. 
Neighbors despised him as an idiot; colleagues 
fretted and intrigued against him; almost every 
undertaking to which he set his hand collapsed. 
For a time the world sat at his feet. Revo- 
lutionary France declared him in 1792 a citizen 
of the French Republic. Fichte hailed him as 
a prophet; the Queen of Prussia, who had other 
reasons for weeping, wrote that she would 
weep for joy if she met him; the Tsar Alex- 
ander stated (an improbable statement) that 
he was “able fully to appreciate the utility of 
your labors,” and dried his tears by creating 
him, with nice discrimination, “a Chevalier of 
the Order of St. Wladimir of the fourth class.” 
In spite of kings and queens, he lived and died 
in poverty, the St. Francis of education, and 
the inscription on his tomb—‘Everything for 
others, nothing for himself’—was apter than 
are most memorials of the kind. 

Spirit of the Age 

Pestalozzi was born in 1746. His first pub- 
lication, ‘““An appeal to the friends and bene- 
factors of humanity,” appeared thirty years 
later, in the miraculous year which saw the 
American Declaration of Independence, The 
Wealth of Nations, and Bentham’s 
Fragment on Government. It was 
the moment of calm before the great storm, 
when social compunction was in the air, and 
the prescriptions of the leeches came thick and 
fast. Pestalozzi was all in the spirit of the 
age. Like the other prophets, he would heal 
the sickness of humanity. At least he knew 
its woes, and, like most educational pioneers, 
he was an educationist because he was a social 
reformer. 

* - * * 

The ideas which he had formulated in teach- 
ing his own infant son—that the teacher must 
follow nature rather than seek to improve 
upon it, that growth has laws of its own which 
education must follow, that the school should 
be not a place of discipline but a community, 
a home, a workshop, that the root of the mat- 
ter is not instruction but activity — found 


° Reprinted 
Guardian, 


from the Manchester 


their confirmation in a change in the children 
in his charge which seemed to observers mirac- 
ulous, but which he himself knew to be the 
natural development of faculties which needed 
only a favorable environment to flower of their 


own accord. 
* * Oe 


By the time that the teaching of a genius 
has been made fit for general consumption it 
is not always recognisable, and Pestalozzi’s 
“method” underwent the usual process of cari- 
cature by his admirers. Indeed, unless love 
is to be described as a method, it would be 
difficult to find a word less appropriate to his 
achievement. His own account of his aims is 
at once the simplest and the truest: “It is only 
by ennobling men that we can put an end to 
the misery and ferment of the people, and also 
to the abuses of despotism, whether it be of 
princes or of mobs.” In reality his “method” 
was conversion in the literal sense of a turn- 
ing round. It changed not only the answers 
men gave but the questions they asked. It was 
designed, as he said, to “found popular in- 
struction on psychological grounds”. The 
popular school had been, in most countries, a 
place of drudgery and discipline for the chil- 
dren of the poor. Pestalozzi began the revolu- 
tion which set the child in the center of the 
picture, substituted the idea of growth 
for that of repression, and made the teacher 
an observer concerned with the manner in 
which nature deals with young creatures rather 
than an instructor determined to improve upon 
it. The natural man is apt to judge the pro- 
gress of education by externals, and to re- 
gard the work of the school as most success- 
ful when it brings children most quickly to the 
point where they grasp, or can be made to ap- 
pear to grasp, current formulae — in particu- 
lar, formulae which are of practical utility to 
adults. Pestalozzi’s message is that the edu- 
cationist must begin at the opposite end. In- 
stead of starting from the assumption that he 
knows what children ought te become, he must 
first, in all humility, endeavour to learn what 
children are, must take as his guide the process 
by which self-education takes place, must en- 
deavour to understand the powers and needs of 
children at each stage of their growth, and 
must adapt his education to them. In so far 
as public education today achieves success it 
is by working in the spirit of Pestalozzi. In 
so far as it fails, it fails by relapsing into the 
temper which it was his life work to super- 
sede. 1: ee te 


The North in 
China’s War 


Editor’s Note—The character of the North- 
ern Chinese forces and the source of their 
strength is the subject of this article, the 
third of a series prepared by a Committee 
representing the Chinese Students of New 
York in an effort to present the Chinese 
viewpoint to the American students. 


N 1911 a revolution broke out in South 

China, a revolution which had as its main 
purpose the establishment of a progressive 
republic in place of the hopelessly inefficient 
Manchu dynasty. In 1912 a Chinese Republic 
was established. Foreigners not in touch 
with the situation immediately concluded that 
the goal of the revolutionists was achieved; 
consequently they have had scant sympathy 


with the domestic conflicts which have kept 
China in a turmoil ever since. 

Actually the republic which the revolution- 
ists set out to establish is almost as far from 
a reality today as it was in the days of the 
Manchus. The revolution started in the 
South, where the rapidly progressing indus- 
trialization of China had created a new native 
nerchant, industrial and manufacturing class 
who were the backbone of the movement. This 
class aimed at the development of a modern 
industrialized nation, with a republican form 
of government under Chinese control. 
Origin of the “Tuchuns” 

But the South was too weak to achieve its 
yoal unaided. Yuan  Shih-kai, powerful 
Northern leader, an anti-republican at heart, 
had to be placated with the post of president 
before the Manclius could be deposed and a re- 
public (which could only be nominal with such 
a head) established. 

Yuan soon alienated his Southern partners 
by attempting to make himself a hereditary 
monarch and by encouraging the attempts of 
foreign capitalists to secure additional con- 
cessions infringing on China’s sovereignity. 
A second revoluton, consequently, broke out 
in 1913. It failed, but the South broke away 
soon after and formed its own government. 
Yuan died in 1916, and with the removal of 
his strong hand, there resulted in the North 
an era of internal warfare among the “tu- 
chans,” or military provincial governors, who 
had been his henchmen. 

Since then war among these tuchuns has 
been practically continuous. The Southern 
government has been constantly attempting 
to end this banditry; but backed by strong 
armies recruited from among the poverty- 
stricken masses the tuchuns have continued 
to wage devastating campaigns throughout 
the North in order that they might secure the 
leoty with which to placate their rabble. This 
is the “disorder” to which foreign govern- 
ments object. 


Why Tuchuns Persist 

Why have the people of the North not put 
an end to this banditry? Because the tu- 
chuns have not allowed the people to possess 
arms under the severest penalties 

Meanwhile interested foreign groups have 
financed the tuchuns (and have even per- 
suaded their home governments to send mili- 
tary support) whenever the Nationalist 
(Kuomintang) government endeavored to 
subdue them. In return the foreign capital- 
ists have been granted new (and have kept 
their old) concessions, and haye maintained 
the old privileges gained under the unequal 
treaties which they have forced on China. 

Thus Chang Tso-lin, in return for Japan- 
ese domination and exploitation on Manchur- 


_ia, has been maintained in power as the head 


of the Northern alliance of tuchuns So too, 
until his recent defeat, was Wu Pei-fu able to 
control the Upper Yangtze Valley for the 
British; while Sun Chuan-fang, at present 
“defending” Shanghai, was the British-main- 
tained overlord of the Lower Yangtze. 

Such are the reasons why peace, to which 
the Western Powers have given lip service, 
has not returned to China. Nor will peace 
prevail until the foreign-supported tuchuns 
are eliminated. Not until the small numbers 
of foreigners who have axes to grind cease to 
foment these internal struggles will there be 
established a strong, progressive government, 
welcoming foreign capital but unwilling to be 
dominated by it. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
might flourish in the house of the righteous 

The mind has its own emotions. 

I am a philosopher, Sir, who loves more to practice 
than to preach. 

The Lord thy God is a jealous God, visiting upon the 
artist the exclusive compulsion of beauty, upon the 
thinker the relentless pursuit of truth, upon the 
moralist the unenlightened exhortation of his neigh- 
bor, upon the practical man the blundering dogma- 
tism of action, and upon the money-maker the in- 
satiable desire for gain. 

Prophecy devours science, worships art, and loves 
composure. 

Touch not the evil thing, for evil is contagious and 

* * * 


Correction 
Last month it was very obvious that certain pages 
escaped proof-reading. Most especial apologies are 
due the poets whose work was badly marred. Thus 
the first two lines in “The Cynic” (on page 10) should 
read: 
“The Wall I built of doubt and disbelief 
To ward off disillusion—give relief 
Etc.” 
And on page 11, line five of column one should ap- 
pear the sentence, 
“The essence of historical events lies not in causes 
(causae), not reasons (rationes), but in values of 
worth (normae) or ideals.” 


The Prayer-Wheel from Tibet 


By KENNETH STIRLING 
(The Midwest Student) 


T WAS a cause for mild sensation among the students of 
the little prairie college, that as they crowded into the 

“chapel-room” a little before 10 A M. for the daily compulsory 
services they observed a new face upon the platform. The 
man who laid claim to this face was tall, and thin of body 
and hair. That he occupied one of the high-backed uphol- 
stered chairs just behind the reading desk was sufficient evi- 
dence that he was of some importance, for the other chair 
was the throne of President Gamble, A, M., D. D., the head 
of the institution. 

Bets were instantly laid among the members of the football 
team, who, by virtue of their high position (they ranked just 
below the President, Coach, and Dean and somewhat above the 
rest of the faculty) occupied the rear row of seats, as to 
whether he was a returned missionary or the ministerial parent 
of one of the students. This offered some relief to the mon- 
otony of the ordinary wagers as to whether the Psalm number 
would be odd or even. Also his presence promised some variety 
to the customary exercises of psalm, prayers, and scripture 
reading. 

When the chapel was filled, including several chairs which 
had been placed in the aisles to accommodate the overflow 
of visitors, a chord was struck by the pianist. The President 
arose. “I wish you would come to order more promptly when 
the chord was struck. Remember this is a place of worship, 
and besides we must hasten to get through our services some- 
what short this morning inasmuch as we have with us the 
Rev. J. R. Mackintosh, a returned missionary (back row: 1 
win) from Tibet and father of one of our own number (All 
bets off), Miss Helen Mackintosh of the freshman class. Let 
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Plato in His Home-Town 
By ROBERT BEK-GRAN 


Anthisthenes and Plato stood on the street watching 
a holiday parade. 

Plato: “See that horse over there! 
and nobly it prances!” 

Anthisthenes: “You, Plato, are as prinked up as that 
show-horse is.” 

Soon afterwards Plato was sick. Antisthenes came 
and saw how the sick man vomited. Then the healthy 
visitor said: ’“The gall I see very well, but not the 
high spirits.” 

That is the other side of the Greeks and, I confess, 
the side I like better. It is not Plato in B. V. D.’s—it 
is simply Plato the man. And more than that, the man 
in the eyes of the others. What do we ignorant people 
know about these others? Not much! And I fear the 
idiots of scholarship don’t know much more. We have 
all been filleq so full of platonic ideas that like impo- 
tent old men we see the world through platonic eyes 
and with ‘platonic’ love. Plato and his friends wrote 
almost all we can get to read about ‘the glory that was 
Greece.’ But they made up only a very small fraction 
of either the life or the thought of their times. We 
comfort ourselves that the rest went lost because it was 
inferior: but how can we know? We have a hint or 
two that maybe it wasn’t. 

There was Crates the cynic, who did not even bother 
as did Diogenes to ask Alexander to get out of his light. 
A crazy fellow he was, who quit talking almost en- 
tirely, would neither work nor beg, and finally starved 
like a dog. What would have become of him in Ten- 
nessee? There was Antisthenes who shouted to the 
Athenians, “Why don’t you take a vote to decide that 
donkeys are horses?” JINow the Athenians had no 
American Legion, or it is dreadful to think what might 
have been done to Aristippus, who went to Union 
Square and said: 

“It is reasonable that the clever man should not let 
himself be killed for his country. For it is not right 
that understanding be sacrificed to serve the ends of 
the unreasonable Demos.” 

This is not to be found in Mr. Durant’s vegetable 
dinner of philosophy. And when we stop to think that 
almost all the records we have are flavored with the 
Platonic flavor what might not the real radicals in 
Greece really have said! It’s something to be dreamed 
about over endless pipes. The brethren of our Mer- 
cury would have burst in envy of the cynicisms we 
don’t know about. 


How proudly 


There were Bion’s remarks about Socrates, for ex- 
ample. Socrates struck heroic attitudes, but perhaps 
was not altogether above criticism. As moralists So- 
crates and Henry Ford would have got along nicely to- 
gether (except that Socrates would have done a little 
swindling.) Now Bion did not see Socrates through 
the eyes of centuries of ‘scholarship’ of the Platonic 
school; so when Socrates prided himself upon his con- 
duct toward Alcibiades, Bio made remarks: 

“If he, Socrates, cared for Alcibiades and yet re- 
mained aloof, he was a fool; but if this was not the 
case, then his conduct was not extraordinary.” 

One can only say, who would have thought it of 
Grandpa Socrates? Then there was this young gentle- 
man Alcibiades, rich and well-born. What had the 
scandalous Bion to say of him? “As a growing youth 
he made wives repugnant to their husbands, and as a 
young man the husbands to their wives.” 

Say, brother Bion, had you no libel suits in Athens? 

Well, Bion and Antisthenes were foreigners, and 
that possibly was the reason why they were not quite 
respectable. After the battle of Tanagra, the citizen 
Socrates was moved to remark of Antisthenes, “It 
would be difficult to imagine the marriage of an Ath- 
enian man with an Athenian woman producing such a 
capital fellow.” And when the Athenians reproached 
Antisthenes with his Thracian descent, he replied that 
being native-born could give the original population no 
advantages not enjoyed by the local frogs and snails. 
The obscure Bion was not a member of the ‘aristocracy 
of brains.’ He did not hesitate to admit, “My father 
was a freed slave, and my mother came out of a 
brothel.” 

Well, there are a couple of brothers of another stripe 
than Plato and Socrates. Don’t take them too seri- 
ously, but have a look. How many hundreds were 
there like them? How much do we know about it? 
Were there greater ones among them than in all So- 
cratia? 

To end the fable, a declaration by Diogenes. Dio- 
genes asked Plato for some wine and a few dried figs. 
Plato sent him a large container of both. Whereupon 
Diogenes said in anger, “If one were to ask you, Plato, 
how many are two and two? and you were to answer 
twenty, ,yyour answer would fit the question as well as 
your gift fit the request.” And noting that Plato 
went about with philosophy as he diq with the wine 
and figs, called him a waster of words. Plato, an in- 
spirational professor? 


The Europe of the Young Men 


By MAX BARTH 


Freelance in Germany 


HE evolution of the European mess of nations 
into the European Nation, of the chaos of states 
into the European State, goes forward not without 
the pain and unrest attendant on all births. It looks 
as if Europe were on the precisely opposite road, as 


if there were a more jealous quarrelling among the 
different European states, peoples, and nationalities 
than ever before. Conflicts between England and 
France, France and Germany, Germany and Poland, 
Italy and France, Italy and Germany, dictatorships 


el waa 


in Italy, Spain and Poland; coercion of national min- 
orities in Italy, France, Poland and Hungary; cabals 
for the destruction of good feeling between France 
and Italy. between France and England, as well as 
the creation of a European front against Russia—it 
would be possible to devote many pages to recounting 
the apparently insuperable barbed wire entanglements 
in the way everywhere of the necessary unification. 
Really the situation is better than it looks. Quite 
naturally the diplomatic and political conflicts and 
nationalisms can harrass and delay the process of 
evolution; but the decisive and invincible force dri- 
ving to unity inheres in the great capitalistic groups, 
especially those of industry. For quite a while these 
forces have been working their way toward a united 
Europe, and now cannot be kept from carrying through 
to the end. However painful it may be for Socialists 
that not an Idea, Ideal or humanitarian conviction 
will unify the European peoples, but rather business 
interests, the important thing is that this unification 
is brought about at all. The industries of Europe are 
simply forced to unite if they desire to continue 
existing. The object is to rationalize the common 
system of Europe as a whole; the creation of trusts 
and cartels embracing the whole of Europe is the 
inevitable prelude to this achievement; the cartelizing 
of the European states is simply a result, or even an 
incident in the unification of European economics. 
In this evolutionary process the League of Nations 
has been coming more and more to operate as a prac- 
tically a European instrument, even though it does 
not want to exist simply for European exigencies. In 
practice it is true that almost only in European ques- 
tions can the League do much of anything. It will 
become the political tool of the economic interests 
striving for European unity. By absolute necessity. 
The League of Nations, in principle a very admirable 
thing, in practice is the implement of a set of politics 


determined by capitalistic, imperialistic tendencies and 
interests. As it exists today it will in no way be able 
to bring about the abolition of war; at the very best 
it will occasionally prevent the arising of wars between 
certain states. Its weapons are few, its field limited, 
and the spirit reigning in it is by no means pacifistic. 
It is not impossible, for example, that the League of 
Nations some fine day might unleash a war against 
Russia; it is not only probable but practically certain 
that, offered the proper circumstances, it will carry 
through the “war of execution’ foreseen in its 
statutes. Furthermore it is quite clear that the 
League of Nations will do nothing serious against the 
competition for colonies or their possession; for 
precisely the great colonial powers carry the power 
in the League, and only a naive person would expect 
England or France to cut their own flesh. We no- 
ticed in the pacifistic congress at Bierville, France in 
1926 that even the French pacifists considered col- 
onial questions taboo. 

In the German peace movement there is a strong 
minority, or perhaps even a small majority decidedly 
opposing any wars of execution by the League of Na- 
tions, and also opposing the taking over of any col- 
onial mandates by Germany. The peace movement 
in Germany has been strongly “radicalized,” as the 
democratic and reactionary papers discovered to their 
horror. This radicalism is to continue. Already the 
opponents of unconditional refusal to serve in wars 
are a minority. At the Pacifist congress at Heidel- 
berg, October, 1926, the majority enthusiastically 
voted to refuse military service. (At Bierville a tor- 
nado broke loose when the innocent and platonic reso- 
lution was offered that compulsory military service 
constituted an unjust attack on the sovereignty of the 
conscience.) It is not with nationalistic vanity that 
I assert that the majority of German pacifists are 
more positive and logical in their pacifism than the 
majority of the French. 


Two Unusual Graduate Schools 


I. Untrammeled By Tradition 
By J. O. CHASSELL 


WAS discussing my conditions of entrance to 
Rochester Medical School with the associate 
dean. My case was peculiar, of the kind that worries 
deans. I conceived of a novel plan for meeting some 
of the difficulties, suggested it to him, asked if it 
had been tried before. “Not yet,” said he, and the 
plan was adopted—fancy that! I turned an enquiring 
gaze upon my new Alma Mater. It had recommended 
itself to me first on the basis of its high caliber faculty 
and outstanding research facilities; it now gave 
promise of possessing some of the qualities The New 
Student celebrates. Nor was I disappointed. 

The founding of Johns Hopkins University, as a 
genuinely liberal research school, was an epoch-making 
event in American education. Fighting as a pioneer, 
its early achievements are a by-word. Hopkins grew 
fat and prospered, became a great big university, not 
too different from any other—and is now planning a 


return to the good old ways. Meanwhile a new medical 
Hopkins has been established at Rochester, started 
without financial handicaps or trammeling traditions 
—with a distinguished faculty (predominantly Hop- 
kins and Harvard men) of research bent—“bright 
young men.” And “the Faculty believes that the de- 
velopment of independent and self-reliant medical 
graduates will be encouraged by a considerable free- 
dom on the part of the student.” 

Let us visit the gross anatomy course (students 
carry only two courses at a time.) No attendance 
schedule, no lectures, no formal quizzes, no examina- 
tion. The assistant is young, reads The New Student, 
is determined not to become “teacher” to these con- 
temporaries, some of whom, just out of quiz-univers- 
ities, find it well-nigh impossible to study except under 
the lash. Very well—no better time to start learning 
how than now. It would be easy to go on wielding the 


— 


lash (Castoria! Children cry for it), but after that last 
lash, the Board examination, what is there to prevent 
the young MD from sinking into the nocuous desuetude, 
somewhere between patent medicine vendor and ‘“‘medi- 
cine-man,” that has cursed the profession? ‘The re- 
search habit is a habit, to be learned by “practice with 
satisfaction.” 

Although proceeding on something very like the 
Dalton Plan, most of the group work and discuss to- 
gether—it is more fun that way. About the middle 
of the morning time is likely to be taken out for a hand 
of hand-ball. New-found freedom has its temptations, 
too; students may loaf, the air may fill with the heavy 
odor of bromidic humor, a barbershop quartet prac- 
tices. And for the first month there was a fad of 
dropping work to watch operations in the clinic. The 
assistant was worried; work was lagging. “Jack them 
up with a stiff quiz,” you say? No, a poem appeared 
one morning on the board: 


A medical student, young and gay, 
Each morning whiled two hours away, 
Viewing the whiteness, steel, and gore, 
Upon the operating floor. 


When his appointed study 

Is Surgery, will anybody 

Deny that he’ll be in a stew 
Wishing that he his anatomy knew? 


The students, some of them sophisticated exponents 
of modern education, could not leave this unchallenged. 
Two more verses appeared on the board: 


A medical student, sad and sore, 
Esteemed anatomy a beastly bore; 
Each morning droned three hours away, 
O’er a deceased mass of clay. 


For inspiration he viewed the gore, 
Upon the operating floor; 

With enthusiasm undreamed before, 
Returned to acquire anatomical lore. 


With educational face thus saved, however, it was 
noticeable that fewer attended operations—after all, 
it was admitted, about all you could see was “white- 
ness, steel, and gore.” 

“And the curious part of it is,” commented a pro- 
fessor in another department, “These fellows actually 
know their stuff when they need it.” 

The professor of anatomy is anxious to improve the 
course—it is a frequent topic of conversation (the 
student is invited to participate in his own education.) 
Last year, the first year of the school, there was not 
a single quiz during the course; we might have one 
this year as a variation. ‘Only,’ said he, “We mustn’t 
announce it, or the students will spend the next two 
weeks cramming instead of dissecting.” 

In other courses, the problem-project method pre- 
vails. Text-book skill gives way to working primarily 
in current literature (in these languages). The cur- 
rent-reading habit is also best formed by practice, not 
by recommending it is an after-medical school desira- 
bility. Students and instructors carry on research pro- 
jects together and report them together. 


“Do they keep you busy at the medical school?” a 
student was asked. “That’s not the worst of it,” he 
replied, “we keep ouselves busy.” The students are 
requested not to work in the building after 10 P. M. 
except by special arrangement with the janitor. 

But are theory and research related to practice? 
The medical school is housed in a wing of the large new 
hospital. Almost every department is located on the 
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same floor with its corresponding hospital division. 
The professors of medicine are also the physicians in 
charge of the hospital, and they are allowed no out- 
side private practice. There being practically no other 
lectures, the students flock to the 12 o’clock clinics. 
Of course there are drawbacks to the school. The 
faculty being small does not represent that diversity 
of interests found in larger institutions. The great 
variety of clinical material offered by huge centers 
of population is not available. And there are some 
flies in the educational ointment—e.g., the anti-quiz 
attitude is associated with a perhaps over-exaggerated 
laissez faire policy, from which there is likely to be 


a throw-back. But up to the present those well-known 
snakes—interdepartmental jealousy, and the fatigued, 
hardboiled faculty attitude, resulting from prolonged 
contact with a plethora of students with whom per- 
sonal contact has been lost—have not yet invaded this 
pedagogical paradise. Not yet. 

Untrammeled by Tradition, this article is headed; 
but that does not mean without tradition. Institutions 
started de novo quickly get traditions, which soon 
crystallize into Bagehot’s cake of custom. What is 
needed is colloidal custom, a liberal tradition, fluid and 
enlightened. It is with this entelechy that Rochester 
Medical School begins. 


Il. The “Brookings School’ 


By A STUDENT 


T’S very new. The “Robert Brookings School” was 

in existence during the 1923-24 terms as the Resi- 
dence Foundation of Washington University, St. 
Louis, but its separate existence as a “graduate school 
of economics and government” dates only from No- 
vember, 1924. 

Not by accident, it is located in Washington, within 
a few blocks of the White House and the downtown 
parts of the city. Washington is where the Govern- 
ment is, and where the Library of Congress is, and 
where numerous other excellent sources of information 
are. And proximity to the works is necessary for the 
very definite purposes of the School. 

It aims to give to men and women of some maturity 
and intelligence an unusual opportunity of training 
in studies that have to do with a developing industrial 
society. The heads of the school are not so much 
concerned with “imparting accumulated knowledge” 
as they are with teaching the art of handling prob- 
lems. They hope to teach students to examine social 
institutions critically, and to show them how to bring 
about changes intelligently. They wish to help stu- 
dents acquire kits of intellectual tools that will be 
useful in tackling a child labor problem, a trust prob- 
lem, an enforcement of law problem, or any other 
concrete difficulty. Indeed, it is this “problem” ap- 
proach which colors all the activities of the School. 
In brief, the purpose is to train men and women for 
public service in several fields. The doctor’s degree 
will be granted by the School, and it is expected that 
numbers of graduates will enter University teaching. 
But the School is not a Ph. D. mill. One speaks of the 
Ph. D. here as a trade union card, which may be use- 
ful in a professional way, but will not guarantee its 
owner to be less of an ass than any of his undoctored 
brothers. 

This aim has shaped the characteristics of the 
School. These may be summarized under four heads: 
first, that the student body is small and carefully sel- 
ected; second, that the individual student is the center 
of attention from the faculty; third, that the studies 
and exercises are made as realistic as possible; and 
fourth, that the students lead a group life and have a 
wide range of contacts made possible for them with 
intelligent people. 


Policy is to keep the student body small and able. 
Twenty fellowships, worth from $500 to $1000 a year, 
are offered to attract able students;.and a number 
of others who pay their own expenses are also ad- 
mitted. The mortality rate among applicants has been 
high and will stay so. The School is something of an 
exclusive club, like the United States. But it is 
anticipated that those who enter will be reasonably 
capable, and that not many will fail in their work, once 
in. The object of the exclusiveness, of course, is to 
make possible the effective training of those accepted. 
They are supposed to have had a year’s graduate work 
or its equivalent; after two years at the School they 
are granted the Ph. D. 

As there are few students it is possible for the in- 
dividual to get plenty of attention from his instruc- 
tors. Every student formulates his own program of 
work, in consultation with the faculty, and is expected 
to adhere to it during his residence at the School. He 
may take several courses or he may take few. 
It depends upon his own needs, interests, and previ- 
ous training. Much of his contact with instructors 
comes in private conference with them. The confer- 
ence system is the backbone of the instructional ef- 
forts of the teachers. Students are expected to be able 
to carry on study and research largely by themselves, 
without having the much distilled and dessicated 
truth handed out to them in lectures by professors. 
They go to instructors when in difficulties, or for 
suggestions on the general trend of their work. 

There are classes, of course. The School is not so 
unusual as to have dispensed with them entirely. 
Those which are held this year are almost entirely on 
the seminar plan. Discussion in these groups is quite 
general, and students make reports occasionally. But 
there is an endeavor to get away from the deadly type 
of seminar so familiar to many graduates, in which 
boring people read long, uninteresting reports, and 
everybody else goes to sleep. Except for a few main 
classes, the courses are short, consisting of a dozen 
meetings or so, and are conducted by a number of 
men specialists in their respective fields, who come 
to the School from time to time. Men such as W. E. 
Dodd, Joseph B. Eastman, David Friday, John A. Hob- 
son, Harold G. Moulton, Thomas Walker Page, Thor- 


stein Veblen and Vernon Kellogg have all been on one 
year’s list. There are also some lectures, given mainly 
in the evening by the lecturers or by outsiders of some 
importance. Both seminars and lectures are meant 
to offer stimulus rather than material content. 

In two instances students themselves have organ- 
ized and conducted a course. A seminar in constitu- 
tional law began that way, and another group was 
formed to discuss social psychology. 

And then there is the realism of the School. It has 
been said already that all its activities flow from an 
endeavor to fit students for work with problems. 
Something of a cult of learning by doing is stressed 
by the faculty. They require students to make re- 
ports, review books, and write essays from time to 
time. Soon there will be an outlet for much of this 
work in a journal which the School proposes to estab- 
lish. Attention is given to theories of economics 
and political science and the other social studies—yes. 
But these theories are subjected to the test of useful- 
ness. If they shed light upon the solution of any social 
problem they are welcomed and studied with some 
care. But the general attitude of the School is one of 
indifference to theory for theory’s sake. In the semin- 
ars discussion is much more likely to center about such 
topics as the making of railway rates, the need for re- 
organization in the coal industry, the economic possi- 
bilities of setting up minimum wage scales, of the de- 
ficiencies of the American system of government, than 
to flow in the dearly beloved and orthodox academic 
grooves of marginalism, productivity theorizing, and 
sovereignty. Students are encouraged to choose thesis 
subjects that have some immediate bearing upon cur- 
rent social problems, rather than subjects concerned 
with refinements of theory. But the School does not 
insist upon all students writing theses. Some are per- 
mitted to write a number of essays upon several more 
or less related topics, which do not lend themselves to 
treatment in the full thesis form. This departure, it is 
expected, will prove increasingly popular, and will give 
people better training in investigation in divergent 
fields than is afforded by the thesis plan. The School 
has a direct connection with the Institute of Eco- 
nomics and the Institute for Government Research, 


endowed research organizations where competent schol- 
ars are making investigations into current social ques- 
tions. It also has good contacts with a number of 
Government departments and other institutes of learn- 
ing in Washington where research work is being car- 
ried on. Thus students may see at first hand how 
skilled investigators tackle the problems they are 
called upon to meet. 

The group life of the School perhaps is its leading 
characteristic. Students are from all parts of the 
United States and some foreign countries; and there 
is some fairly decent talk. Three old mansions provide 
living and working quarters for the students, about 
forty in number, who are required to live in residence. 
The living accommodations are very comfortable, most 
especially when contrasted with the rooms generally 
used at universities by graduate students. 

This living together not only gives a chance for talk 
among the students, but also a chance for visits of a 
more or less social nature by men and women active in 
the fields in which students are interested. Often in- 
formal discussions with these guests follow in the 
School living room after a meal. 

Not everything is perfect here. Not all the students 
are brilliant, not all instructors consistently interest- 
ing; not everybody can get used at once to working 
without the traditional sanctions of quizzes, examina- 
tions, attendance records. But most important is the 
fact that the School considers itself experimental and 
honestly pays attention to its defects wherever it finds 
them. 

One or two things more. Too narrow a specialization 
is combatted by the insistence that people study some 
philosophy, some history, some psychology and some 
natural science in connection with their economics and 
politics. Students who come here are expected to be, 
or to become, civilized human beings; and that means 
to have interests and hobbies and attachments in all 
kinds of things besides one’s vocation. 

But one kind of “life,” for better or for worse, is not 
here to be found: there is no undergraduate depart- 
ment, and hence no particular interest in Big Games, 
pep rallies, rooting sections, visiting alumni, torch- 
light parades and certain other American University 
rites. 


Negro Spirituals and the Emory Glee Club 
By R. P. Trost 
(The Emory Phoenix) 


E of the South, though most considerate of our 
Negro, are only now awakening to the fact that 
this same Negro stands at the gates of human culture 
with full hands, laden with gifts. It is highly com- 
mendable that the Emory Glee Club has taken a defi- 
nite step in recognizing the true merits of the Negro 
“spirituals,” and that the adopted policy of interpret- 
ing the spirituals has, thus far, met with such well 
earned and deserved success and praise. 
In the songs called spirituals are to be found all 
the essentials of the true folk music. 
The history of folk music is the history of primitive 


emotions that found an outlet in songs that sprang into 
life as the expression of the singer’s joy and sorrow, 
hope and despair. In no form of self expression is a 
people’s heritage more easily traced. 

The spirituals are chiefly religious songs due to the 
fact that, during the period of trouble and despair, 
the Negro found religion his sole refuge. At meet- 
ings in woods or in valleys, at gatherings on the plan- 
tations, and even at work or play, the Negro found 
outlet for his sorrows, his longings, and his religious 
ecstasies. Into his songs he poured the aspiration of 
a race in bondage whose religion, primitive and in- 
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tense, was the whole hope, sustenance and comfort, 
and the realm wherein the soul, at least, soared free. 
His escape lay in the evoking of the hopefulness that 
he found in the vivid picture of a new kingdom to 
come. Thus is it true even today that heaven for 
the Negro is a very realistic and material thing. 

It will not be difficult to understand the comfort 
the early singers derived from their songs after we 
have read a few words from some of the spirituals. 


I’m troubled, I’m troubled, my Lord. 

If Jesus don’t help me I surely will die. 
O Jesus, my Savior, my Lord, 

When troubles are near me, 

You’ll be my true friend. 


I’m rollin’ thro’ an unfriendly world, 
O brothers won’t you help me? 
Won’t you help me in the services of the Lord? 


Sometimes I feel like a moanin’ dove, 
A long ways from home. 


Can you not catch the note of tragedy in the words? 
It would seem that almost every spiritual is an ano- 
dyne for sorrow. But what a comfort religion and 
the Sabbath was for the singer. 


Oh, religion is a fortune, 

I raly do believe, I raly do believe. 
Oh, religion is a fortune, a fortune 
Whar Sabbaths have no end. 


And truly it must have been a fortune, for there is 
always the spark of hope, even though despair is often 
voiced. 

In the song “I got Shoes,’”’ we find the material side 
of the singer’s idea, or conception of heaven. The 
Negro had no shoes, yet he sings. He voices his hope 
for the material things of the world which he does 
not have, but wants. 

There is so much tenderness, pathos, and power, in 
the spirituals, that expert musicians have felt the 
impulse to enlarge them in form and expression. As 
a result, in many instances, the literature of music 
has been endowed with new treasure. 

Negro dialect is used in the spirituals. To sing 
these typical Negro songs in words from which have 
been expunged the racial and picturesque quality 
would seem as colorless and unnatural as to sing 
Scotch or Irish ballads in anything other than the 
vernacular. The difficulties in properly singing the 
spirituals in Negro dialect, and, at the same time, giv- 
ing to the song the characteristic rhythm, are soon 
evident to the one undertaking such a task. 

In trying to sing Negro dialect, white people should 
bear in mind that it is primarily a legato form of 
speech. The African languages of Bantu stock (from 
which great linguistic family came, probably, most of 
our American Negroes) are soft and musical in spite 
of the “clicks” in some of them; so that the trans- 
planted Negro instinctively modified harsher sounds 
in English, sliding words together and leaving out 


whole syllables. Th being a difficult sound, for 
most people not born to it, becomes D to the black 
man, but the vowels that follow should be pronounced 
as the white man pronounces them. For instance, 
the, commonly spoken thuh, is called by the 
Negro duh or d not dee. This should especially 
be borne in mind by white singers. 


The most obvious line of demarcation between 
Negro music and European is found, of course, in the 
rhythm. The simpler rhythms natural to the white 
man (I speak of folk-music, the people’s song, not of 
the elaborate creations of trained musicians) are 
usually even and symmetrical. Throughout Western 
Europe and in English and Latin countries, the ac- 
cents fall as a rule on the stressed syllables of the 
spoken tongue and on the regular beats of the music. 
The opposite is the case in Negro songs: here the 
rhythms are uneven, jagged, and, at a first hearing, 
eccentric, for the accents fall most frequently on the 
short notes and on the naturally unstressed beats, 
producing what we call “syncopation” of a very in- 
tricate and highly developed order. The peculiarity 
of this syncopation is best explained to the layman by 
drawing attention to the way in which natural 
rhythms of the English language are distorted to fit 
the rhythm of Negro music: where the white man 
would sing, “Go down, Moses” the Negro chants, “Go 
down, Moses,” while a phrase like “See my Mother” 
becomes in the mouth of the colored singer “See my 
Mother.” Authorities say that these identical ac- 
cents are found in even the wordless vowel refrains 
of native African songs. Rhythmically the Negro 
folk-song has far more variety of the accent than the 
European; it captivates the ear and the imagination 
with its exciting vitality and with its sense of alert- 
ness and movement. 


Natalie Curtis-Burlin, who recorded the Hampton 
Series of Negro Spirituals, gives a very interesting 
article on the peculiarities of the spirituals. 


“Melodically as well as rhythmically, American 
Negro songs possess distinct characteristics. One of 
these is a very prevalent use of the pentatonic or five- 
tone scale, corresponding to the black keys of the 
piano. . . . If one comes upon a group of colored 
men unconsciously humming or whistling at work, 
most often it is the five-tone scale that utters his 
musical thoughts. This seale—along with other 
scales—is heard in Black Africa also, and in the music 
of many simple peoples in different parts of the world. 
Indeed, just as totally unrelated races at certain stages 
of culture seem te trace many of the same rudimen- 
tary symbols and designs on pottery and in textiles, 
so in music, the archaic simplicity of the five-tone 
scale would seem almost a basic human art-instinct. 
Yet the highly-developed civilization and the carefully 
defined musical systems of China and other nations 
of the farthest East retain the pentatonic scale in 
wide use, the Chinese, in their philosophical and mys- 
tical theories of music, linking the five tones symboli- 
cally with the heavenly bodies. It is surprising how 
much variety can be achieved with these five tones. 
Indeed, the melodic possibilities of the five-tone scale, 
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containing a charm absolutely peculiar to that scale, 
instead of being limited, seem almost endless. 

“American Negro music is, however, by no means 
restricted to this tonality, for we find a broad indul- 
gence in the major and minor modes of modern art, 
and also there are many songs in which occur tones 
foreign to those scales, most common of which is per- 
haps the minor, or flat, seventh. In the song ‘Lis- 
ten to de Lambs,’ the opening phrase is typically pen- 
tatonic in character (the semitones in the second 
phrase are undoubtedly modern) ; then later, the voice 
of the ‘lead’ or leader rises on the words want t’ go 
t’ Hebb’n when I die’ to the flat seventh so often 
heard in the old slave songs—an interval which con- 
veys a singular richness of beauty to the melody. ... 

“Another characteristic of the Negro, musically, is 
a harmonic sense indicating musical intuition of a 
high order. . . . Some of the most beautiful impro- 
visationa] part-singing that I have ever heard arose 
from the throats of utterly illiterate black laborers in 
a tobacco factory. I have heard a player in a colored 
band perform one part on an instrument and sing 
another while all those around him were playing and 
singing still different parts. Yet it has been asserted 
by some people that the harmonic sense of the Negro 
is a product of white environment and that the black 
man owes his intuitive gift to the slave holders who 
sang hymns, ballads, and popuiar songs in his hear- 
ing! With all due allowance for white influence, 
which has been great, of course, the fact remains that 
in savage Africa, remote from European culture, many 
of the most primitive pagan songs are sung in parts 
with elaborate interludes on drums tuned to different 
pitches.” 

So much, then, for rhythmic, melodic and harmonic 
comparisons between American Negro and native 
African music, as given us by Natalie Curtis-Burlin. 
It leaves us with little doubt as to some of the difficul- 
ties and problems one must meet in singing the spir- 
ituals. 


The other big problem in singing, and especially in 
choral work, is the development of the tone quality of 
the entire group of singers, and teaching that body to 
sing as one. That this, as well as the “spirituals”’ 
problem, was overcome most creditably by the Emory 
Glee Club, there can be no doubt. The true quality 
of the singing and the types of songs that were sung 
has been recognized by the best of European music 
critics. So interested and pleased or inspired was one 
famous director and composer when he heard the Club 
at the Atlanta Theatre last spring that he has written 
and dedicated to the Emory Glee Club a musical crea- 
tion that embodies the repertoire, including the 
spirituals as sung by these singers. 


Of singular interest is the comment, with reference 
to our Glee Club, in the London Evening News, by the 
Rev. Thomas Nicklin, Warden of Hulme Hall, Man- 
chester, a hostel of Victoria University. Mr. Nicklin 
is well known as a student of classical and living lan- 
guages and is the author of “The Sounds of Standard 
English.” 


“|. . One or two corollaries may be noticed: What 
is to be done with the second unaccented syllable in 
such a word as garden? Commonly singers, perplexed 
on this point, follow the spelling ang make the sound 
of den. This, however, is not the modern normal way 
of speaking. Occasionally choir trainers have recog- 
nized this and have insisted that what is called a 
sonant n should be sounded. 


“This has its dangers: It is possible to hear a choir 
sing on Easter Day a hymn announcing apparently 
‘Christ is ris’.’ But that practice can make the sonant 
n sufficiently resonant (which is what troubles the 
ordinary singer) has been demonstrated by the Emory 
University Glee Singers if there were any real doubt 
on the subject. Anyone who has heard their Negro 
spiritual ‘I want to go to Hebb’n’ can testify that 
there is no need to make the last syllable en in order 
to make it audible in a large building. .. .” 


Sawdust 
By MARTIN BEARDSLEE 


The Lord loveth a cheerful sinner. 

Complacency, thou art a jewel. 

No man looks the sun in the face. 

Truth is naked—hence (in public) modesty is a virtue. 

If thy neighbor sin, hasten thou to the legislature 
that he may regain his virtue by proxy and become 
a man by law. 

Religion is immaculate deception. 

Blessed are the pace-makers. 

All men are created equal—some more equal than 
others. 

Officials are necessary evil—always more evil than 
necessary. 

Cast thy bread upon the water and it will not be fit 
for gulls to eat. 

Democracy is that form of government in which the 
superior and inferior are equal. 


Let no man hasten unduly either to speak the truth or 
to tell a lie. 

I am a success; life is a failure. 

If thy neighbor wear short pants, thou too must 
abbreviate thy claims to maturity. 

Pacifism is the religion of force translated into terms 
of the weapons of the weak. 

A man must wear a hat at times in order that he may 
bare his head to the ladies. 

Going means to go, coming means to come, loving 
means to love, but marriage means divorce. 

Yes, we have infant industries—witness their behavior. 

Money talks, but it seldom smiles. 

Corruption illumines dark corners, and white clouds 
obscure the sun. 

Be a non-conformist—but conform. 

Business is business—whose business ? 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Music By Murdered Men 


By GEORGE JARRBOE 


Songs hang over Flemish meadows 
Like great bells, 

Whose ringers now are dead men 
Sick of lies, sick of smells, 

And being short of women, 
Sick of dells 

Where the worm’s the only motion 
The tale tells. 


Songs dumb over Flanders fenlands 
No man hears 

Lest he laid him down in armor 
Through dripping, scuffling years, 

Lest for moons and molls he traded 
Wormy biers, 

Surrendered might and music, 
Even tears. 


Those lads that itch in Flanders 

Sang so fine 
Red David high in Heaven 

’Gan to leave his girls and whine, 
And wheedle Nibs to slay them 

Four maudlin, moon-cracked swine— 
Our race’s swank and daybreak, 

White peaks with suns ashine! 


On Bourlon, Hooge and Hulluch 
Hang they dumb, 

The epic’s blasting peal, 
Barrage-hum 

Great lyric streaks of sunrise 
Not to come 

Till the great “Advance!” bangs out 
On the drum. 


Oh, must reckon come in Flanders! 
Singers rise, 

Face the cruel Foe that slew them 
At cruelly late assize! 

And hurl some tons of cordite 
In His eyes! 

Ere the singer on the home-trail 
Singing hies! 


Songs silent, songs enchainéd 
We await, 
When the lost boys turn homeward 
And the fire makes red the grate: 
We shall not list to music 
Loved of late, 
Only dip and drowse in beauty 
Sheer, oblate. 


A Thunder Stopper 
By R. P. TRUE 


(The Junta, University of Pennsylvania) 


I "ALL bettah git on ’way f’om hyeah. I aint got 
no time to was’et.” 
“Oh, William, I’m scared to run to the house. The 
lightning might strike me when I go by the poplar tree 


and, besides, I’m afraid of the thunder.” 


The rain was pouring down outside, forming an ever- 
falling curtain across the front of the wagon shed and 
collecting in pools where it fell. The thunder was quite 
loud and the brilliant lightning flashes showed pris- 
matic colors in the rain drops. Two hens that had 
been foraging in the neighbor’s field a few minutes 
before, came dashing toward the shelter of the hen 
house, swaying from side to side as they ran or flying 
along just above the ground, their long necks stretched 
forward, cackling insanely. 


Inside were the old farm wagon and the buggy, and 
William was splitting kindling in the place where the 
disc-harrow should have been. (He had left it in the 
field at the back of the farm two weeks before.) I 
was sitting on the high seat of the wagon, wishing 
very much that William, our coal-black, six-foot, good- 
natured hired man, would tell me a story so that I could 
forget about the thunder. 


“Thundah!—Dat aint gwine hurt you none. Ef de 


lightnin’ hit you, you wont hyeah no thundah.” 


Silence followed this remark. That is, human silence. 
The rain beat down upon the roof so loudly, that to 
my great relief the sound of the thunder was muffled 
by it. But I still waited in dread for the roar which 
followed every flash. William again broke the silence. 

“Ah aint no rain-maker, but Ah’s a right good thun- 
der-stopper, an’ ef y’all says yes, Ah’ll make ’er stop.” 

“Oh William! You can’t stop the thunder! I know 
you can throw away sweet potatoes and make them 
come back into your pocket, but God make thunder.” 

“De Lord makes ’er. But Ah c’n stop ’er,” said Wil- 
liam. Moving over to the wagon where I was sitting, 
“Every time you sees the lightnin’ flash we’ll bofe 
poun’ on dis hyeah loose boa’d an see ef de thundah 
don’ git lesser an’ lesser.” 

The lightning flashed and the thunder roared, but. 
the great god Thor himself could not compete with us 
and the loose board. I was delighted. I hardly heard 
the thunder. So great was the joy and the feeling of 
power that I was sorry when the clouds broke up and 
the sun began to shine again. 

I do not know what I said to William by way of 
thanks if I said anything, but the great darky, whom 
I had always loved and looked up to as a super-man, 
now took his place among those who smote the rock 
or called down the fire from heaven. 
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Organizations That Will Help The Inquiring Student 


FREE SPEECH 1N ALL ITS PHASES 
Write - 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE ARBITRATOR IS A PACIFIC, PROGRESSIVE, PETITE, 
PENETRATING, PEPPERY, PUZZLING, PERTURBING, 
PESSIMISTIC, PIQUANT, PLAYFUL, POIGNANT, POLITE, 
PRECISE, PROFOUND, PROVOKING, PURPOSEFUL DI- 
GEST OF NEWS. SAMPLES FREE. 

60 CENTS A YEAR. 114 E. 31st ST., N. Y. C. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes mili- 
tary training by the War Department in civilian colleges, in- 
cluding compulsory training, and training in high schools. 

Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a better 
understanding of problems of democracy in industry through its 
amphlet, research and lecture services and organization of col- 
fare and city groups. Executive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECON- 
CILIATION is a group of young men and women who sincerely 
believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of Nazareth can 
work through and change all social relations, industry, politics 
and international life. War may continue to darken the world 
and endanger all that is good. They can take no part in it. 
For further information write: Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speakers 
on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make popular gov- 
ernment a reality. 


THERE METHODIST FEDERATION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE—150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Its basic task ‘‘the securing of a Chris- 
tian Social Order--—trying to find out what it means and how it 
may be realized.” Harry F. Ward and Winifred L. Chappell, Sec- 
retaries. Speakers supplied without charge, except traveling 
expenses and entertainment. 


THE ASSOCIATION TO ABOLISH WAR—7 Wellington Terrace, 
Brookline, Mass. A radical peace organization, which holds that 
war is always the flouting of common sense and decency. It 
distributes literature gratis. It offers speakers without. charge 
beyond their expenses. President, Charles F. Dole, D. D. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Henry W. Pinkham. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
7 East 15th Street, New York. 


Devoted to the Promotion of the Working-Class Movement, In- 
dustrial and Political Courses in Evolution, Anthropology, So- 
ciology, History, Economics, Socialism, Trade Unionism, Labor 
Problems, Public Speaking. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
RUSSIA—156 5th Ave., N. Y. Proposes to promote intellectual 
intercourse between the universities and colleges of both coun- 
tries. Weekly bulletin on Russian cultural achievements in 
science, education, and art available. 
Lucy Branham, Sec’y. 


Speakers recommended. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—a cooperative 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of ADULT EDUCA- 
TION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 476 West 24th St. New 
York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary. 


FOR SPEAKERS AND FREE PAMPHLETS ON GOVERNMENT— 
Employment Problems, their effect on Taxpayers; and the Merit 
System in the Civil Service. Apply to 
NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 
(Organized 1881) 
8 West 40th Street New York City. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREE- 
DOM—®522 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Object, to promote 
Peace between nations, races and classes, by means of substi- 
tution of Law for War, the outlawry of war, disarmament, co- 
operation. Speakers will be supplied on application to head- 
quarters, 


CONSUMERS, LEAGUE OF NEW YORK—289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., is prepared to supply speakers and literature 
for meetings in New York State on subjects relating to women 
: fhe t No fee ig charged but expenses of speakers must 
e paid. 


THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE—a national educational federa- 
tion of cooperative societies. Information and literature supplied. 
Cooperative League House, 167 West 12th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE—20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Will furnish speakers, literature, ar- 
range for conferences on questions relating to the abolition of 
war, internationalism, development of interracial work, and vol- 
unteer work of national importance in times of peace for con- 
scientious objectors and others who want to demonstrate their 
loyalty to their country. No charges for services. Wilbur K. 
Thomas, Sec’y. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—247 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. Devoted to the interests of women workers, Information 
and speakers available on application. 


OPEN FORUM SPEAKERS’ BUREAU—1243 Little Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Speakers of national reputation on all current prob- 
ee Sai ci eg ean. social, economic—at moderate cost. Lists on 
request. 


ANY ORGANIZATION 
which seeks to interest the questioning, groping, thinking min- 
ority of students is invited to send copy for this page of 
classified ads. Apply for special rates to 


THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway New York 


THE NEW LEADER 


America’s Foremost Socialist Journal 


EVERY WEEK: 


NoRMAN THOMAS 


In a Critical Survey of the 
Week's Events 


McALISTER COLEMAN 


In Wise and Humorous Com- 
ments on Movements and Men 


V. F. CALVERTON 


Applies the Yardstick of 
Sociological Criticism to 
the Literary Output 


ADAM COALDIGGER 


Translates Labor’s Yearnings 
into Witty, Pointed 
Observations 


S. A. De Witt offers a haven to the budding poets; Joseph 
T. Shipley surveys the current drama; Louis Stanley reveals 
the mainsprings of changing trade union policies; M. 
Hedges prints his best writing, the novel, “Governor Minturn.” 


In addition the New Leader presents each week special 
article by leading authorities on Socialism and Labor, news and 


feature stories of the Labor’s struggles and victories in the 
United States and Abroad. 


“Tf it’s Labor News Read it First in The New Leader.” 


THE NEW LEADER 


7 EAST 15th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Subscription Rates: 1 year, $2.00— 
Trial Subscription for six months: $1.00 


Sample Copies will be Cheerfully forwarded on Request 
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Morrison, Sweeney and Mr. Standersdt 
By LEO KENNEDY 
(McGill Fortnightly Review) 


N one of those blue and silver nights that hap- 

pen magically in late May, H. Morrison, stock 
broker and graceful fleecer of nitwits, left his club 
at the intermediate hour of 11 o’clock for the purpose 
of returning to the flat bosom of his family. Morrison 
was forty-five, with pale retiring hair and a babyish 
pink face. He had little, plump hands, and a trick of 
holding the left stiffly on the palm of the right; right 
fingers bent over like the flap of au envelope; when 
amused, he made a snickering noise that maddened 
fresh acquaintances, and exasperated friends of long 
standing. At forty-five he was mediocre and comfort- 
able; the possessor of a thin, delicate wife who still 
loved him, and contrived his domesticity most excel- 
lently. 

The distance from the club to his home being short 
and the night a pleasant one, Morrison decided to walk 
that distance, husbanding a taxi fare and enjoying the 
cool breeze of that place. He set out briskly, walking 
tap, tap, tap on the broad pavement, all amiability and 
rotund sturdiness. 

At somewhat the same hour Little Sweeney, alias 
Gregg of O’Donovan’s, issued from the vague black- 
ness of his cellar residence, alert for business possibili- 
ties. Sweeney was short and wizen, broken-nosed and 
thick-eared, the follower of an honorable profession 
gone wrong. Just now Sweeney was short of money, 
and logically, all the pleasant trifles that money will 
procure; and when he had walked some way through 
streets that should have not attracted him, the hoped- 
for but unexpected vision of a round fat figure walking 
ahead gave undue satisfaction. Someone, possibly 
James Joyce or Paul Morand suggests the imagery of 
a lean grey-hound following a plump heifer, though 
in a different sense, and had he known anything of 
imagery, Little Sweeney might have evolved certain 
graceful poetics from the situation. But Little Swee- 
ney or Gregg knew nothing and cared less than nothing 
for these things: his cat-like pad, pad, padding, and 
sliding along in shadow was part of the night’s labor; 
at the end of it he would clout his man into uncon- 
sciousness, and rob him swiftly. 

This was existence. You required food and cigar- 
ettes, and the maddening comfort of whisky; there was 
a small rental to pay and painted women to visit 
secretly ... all this cost money. Then there were little 
things, dire necessaries that were expensive too, and 
this meant money. So you went out at night with 
some others and broke into places, and looted; or you 
walked behind a man on a quiet street and bashed him 
on the head from behind. Then you looted again. 

There was a constant vigilance to be kept, bulls and 
stools to avoid, all the thousand enemies of an honest 
criminal. There was death, appalling possibility, that 
hung over you from awakening to going to sleep 
again; it percolated into sleep and caused a tossing and 
moaning; it might be a halter, a skilful knife, or swift 
searing bullet. On the whole though, life was pleasant 


there was only oneself to worry about; you walked 
along a little while making the best of things till 
something happened, and you lay down wherever you 
were and that was the end of you. There were com- 
pensations as well. The drollery of good story, illicit 
intercourses, a badgering of the occasional fool who 
got religion. Religion... something that came with 
a big stomach, a Rolls Royce car, and the maximum 
amount of graft. Religion... Hump... 

Within a few blocks of his home H. Morrison paus- 
ed to light a fresh cigar. The match flickered and then 
burnt brightly in his cupped hands. He inhaled deeply, 
dropped the blackened sliver, and continued tap, tap, 
tap. In that short pause Little Sweeney crept nearer 
and clung like a disembodied thing to the wall’s flat- 
ness. Police Officer Standersdta few yards behind 
did likewise, purple visions of promotion and the ac- 
companying reimbursement swirling before his Swe- 
dish-blue eyes. Law is as stealthy as lawlessness, it 
has to be. The policeman’s great bulk moved swiftly 
and softly; he might have walked on cushions. To the 
blank eyes of the houses across the road they looked 
like figures of some ridiculous frieze, suddenly slinking 
from, age-old frozen posturing. The gentlemanly 
thief, the sneak thief, and the honest policeman who 
sustained a larged family on nothing, eked out with 
occasional well-earned bribes from divers sources. 
Three nice gentlemen. This could not last always. 
Presently the broker came before a narrow opening 
between buildings. The gloom of that place was im- 
penetrable, and here Sweeney chose to launch himself 
like a cat at his victim. As the two hurtled into the 
alley’s mouth, Morrison squirmed and thrashed with 
all limbs; the black-jack man battered him terrifically 
about the face and head; and in that moment Officer 
Standersdt pounded in after them, to throw himself 
whole-heartedly at duty. From evil and blackness 
issued grunts, the thudding of blows, the Sweeney’s 
bitten blasphemy, and a persistent moaning. Then 
pistol shots muffled, an indeterminate screech, and 
silence made curious and heavy by the mingled smell 
of blood and burnt powder. Beyond and above the 
blue darkened, the silver of stars quickened to white 
gold, and the souls of the three dying stirred, uneasily 
preparing themselves for God. 

The spirit of Morrison was first out of its husk. 
It was a very poor soul; it shivered and hunched to- 
gether at the first breath of unaccustomed cold. It 
considered its residence of forty-five years blankly. 
Then it gaped. 

“Ah,” said the soul, and “Ah,” then it sat down to 
wait for the others. The policeman’s dying was a 
prolonged business; his popping blue eyes rolled in 
his head and he twisted a great deal. The life spurted 
out of him in crimson gouts, but there was a lot of 
life in him. Little Sweeney by contrast had no vitality; 
he lay like an old sack that has contained unpleasant- 
ness, and bled slowly. One, two minutes ticked by, and 
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the soul of him sat up and tried to wriggle out. 
Sweeney stirred slightly and threw his soul into a 
grave predicament: the predicament of being half out 
of a man not yet dead. Then he lay still and the soul 
stood up and shook itself. 

“Tf you will be good enough,” said the soul of Mr. 
Standersdt, “you might help me out of this. This 
great body of mine is most tenacious of life, and I 
find the present interim very boring. Thank you; you 
are kind. Tell me please, what sort of world is it we 
are come into? Cold, you say? Ah... that is better. 
Here is the end of you, Mr. Standersdt.” 

He stood up too and nudged the dead policeman. 

“A poor thing,” he said, “quite devoid of all imag- 
ination. I am glad it is dead. Now, gentlemen, what 
is our next movement?” 

The three regarded each other gravely. The same 
thought had found a home in all. It would be a pleasant 
thing to go in company. That is the high adventure 
of dying in battle; there are so many of you. 

“T have heard,” said the first, “that we walk down 
a brief passage from one phase of being to another. A 
draughty pasage. Is this present place such a passage 
do you think, for it is could enough and dark, and I am 
damned if I like it. But, hem,” he smiled, “we are 
all for that matter. Metaphysics and such weighty 
things were always beyond me, and in any case I do 
not care for them. But I suppose metaphysics are in- 
volved in our momentary transience, and we must make 
the best of them, surely.” 

He drew himself together. 

“IT am verbose, gentlemen; forgive me. It is the 
novelty, the freedom I have not enjoyed in this cheap 


stock brother’s lifetime. Ah,’ he said, ‘“‘what is that ?’’ 
and pointed to a large bluish star was quite over the 
alley-mouth. 

All three went out, and the night wind curled about 
with cold tongues, chilling them. They huddled to- 
gether. The soul of the dead bandit wailed. “It is un- 
pleasant to be a soul. How cold it is... and one 
grasps the wrong end of things. You are wrong with 
your passage and your damning: we go directly to the 
Seat of Creation and there is some sort of a judging 
and sorting. At least, so I believe. But we three are 
futility, we are each quite sure the others are wrong, 
and uncertain of the soundness of our own conjec- 
tures. lam sorry that Iam a soul, but I cannot help it.” 

The third nodded. 

“That is so. We do not quite grasp what is expect- 
ed of us. When I was incorporated with the mind of 
a Swedish policeman I felt something like this. I ac- 
cepted Hell as a reasonable finale, the gesture of 
Omnipotence meting out a just punishment of evil. 
That was very fine; but I was terrorized at the idea of 
Heaven. I hated the thought of eternal boredom and 
tried to banish it by unbelief. A silly method as I see. 
And mind you, such is the complexity and duality of 
us, these opinions were individually mine and not the 
policeman’s. I could not have been the policeman .. .” 

“All nonsense and all rot,” said the thief’s soul, 
“there is the sorting and weighing that I mentioned, 
and there is that blue star overhead. 

Let us attend to such things.” 

They went then all three, Homer Morrison, Little 
Sweeney, and Mr. Standersdt, blind-footed and doubt- 
ing to their Judgment. 


Debating—No Fun? 


By PATRICK MONKHOUSE 
(Oxford Debate Team) 


Americans underrate pleasure. They have devised 
a drink which no one can drink for pleasure; a kind 
of debating upon which no one can enter for pleasure; 
a form of football which no one plays for pleasure. 
Urged on by I know not what stern conception of duty, 
they allow these grim fetishes to domineer over their 
conduct. American football has become more than a 
joke; American debating has barely advanced to mak- 
ing one. 

This football, now. There’s no denying that in many 
respects it’s a good game. It falls short of Rugby foot- 
ball in pace and spontaneity, but more than equals it 
in skill and endurance. (But perhaps lack of spon- 
taneity is the worst accusation one can make against a 
game). The objection is really to football as an insti- 
tution. The British Public Schools are often, and not 
unjustly, criticized for their addiction to games. But at 
least the apple-eating English boy plays the game 
which he worships. Compulsory football may be the 
negation of liberty, but at least it brings equality and 
fraternity. I believe that nearly all that can be said 
against football in America is due to the one cause— 
that so few people play it. The over-organization and 


lack of spontaneity; the oligarchic supremacy of the 
squad; the raucous enthusiasm of the uninitiate, whose 
natural taste for sports can find expression only in 
unreasonable applause, and the scandalous commercial- 
ization of the games—all these would be in a great 
measure reduced if the game were more generally 
played. Were a more popular sport introduced 
(whether a modification of American football or some- 
thing quite distinct) the effect on the colleges would 
be comparable to the invention of printing on the 
Middle Ages. Feudalism would go out. And everybody 
would have much more fun. 

Again, Americans take very little pleasure in de- 
bating. We have gone debating through a score of 
colleges, and discussed half a dozen propositions: and 
very few of our opponents can really have enjoyed 
what they said. There is no spontaneity; no quick 
grasping of the point and turning it to the confusion 
of the opposition; very little even of jesting. Speeches 
are composed before the debate begins, with no regard 
for what may already have been said; sometimes even 
the so-called rebuttals are ready-made. Statements 
already refuted are repeated without comment, defense 
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or modification. Figures are met, not with critisism, 
but with contending battalions of figures. Any com- 
plicated reasoning, any examination of just principles 
is strenuously disregarded. John Stuart Mill is quoted 
as a lofty authority on economics, and Herbert Spencer 
on philosophy. Most authorities given are less emin- 
ent. There are honorable exceptions to the faults, but 
the general impression is only too general. 


Why? For three reasons. First, because the object 
is to win. American debating is not a discussion, but 
a contest. In England, every speaker is expected to 
be speaking from conviction; he gives his opinion, and 
his reasons for holding it. The American is out to win 
at all costs; even if he doesn’t believe in the winning 
side. 


Next, and more important: neither audience (when 
the audience is to decide) nor judges (at any rate some 
judges) have yet learned to appreciate any style of de- 
bating but the statistical with a purple passage on the 
Stars and Stripes for peroration. Consequently, it is 
not necessary to reason or argue well in order to win; 
wherefore no one troubles to argue even if he could. 


Third, the speeches are coached. They are not only 


not spontaneous; they are not original. The extent to 
which the coach will go varies. The best coaches 
interfere very little; they advise rather than dictate. 
Others are as absolute as directors of Physical Train- 
ing. They again set victory as the sole object of the 
debate, and neglect every principle of debating which 
will not lead to victory. 

I am not denying the existence of some extremely 
skilful, entertaining, and even brilliant debates in this 
country. These words are not just the complaints of a 
defeated and disappointed man. I want everybody to 
be as good as some of our (victorious) opponents have 
been. And to show that my criticism is serious and 
disinterested, I will propose a remedy. Let all Ameri- 
can debaters abjure contests for three years. Let 
them debate once a week; and let them never be given 
more than three days notice of their subject. Let 
there be no coaching of any kind. Let each man speak 
as he thinks, and never mind about making the team. 
And let the professors of Public Speaking, and Phil- 
osophy, and History, and Politics, and-Religion, teach 
this first and last and always to their flock—namely, 
to think; and let them damn the judges until the 
judges can take care of themselves. 


At Nautical Poem with a Few Words of Prose 
and Some Foot-Notes 


By JOHN GRIERSON 


TALE of the deep that brings to the mind 

thoughts of the great brave men who go down to 
the sea in ships. A tale that stirs the heart with ten- 
der thoughts of innocent love; love as sweet and as 
pure as the apple of Eden. A tale that will be loved 
by all lovers of the great out-doors. A tale that will 
be admired by those who admire the brave hearts that 
sleep on the deep. A tale for those whose souls long 
for the sea. Especially recommended for oratorical 
purposes at such parties, social gatherings, and enter- 
tainments to which sailors are invited. Should the 
sailors be drunk, so much the better. 


O Friday is fish day in Norway. 
O list’ to a tale of the sea. 
O it tastes of the brine, this, my story, 
And of sailors and men that are he. 


A fisherman sailed forth from Gloucester. 
Yo ho, and a bottle of rum. 

’Tis true he was much of a rouster. 
’Tis true he was much of a bum.? 


But he loved, in Gloucester, a lassie. 
Heave-to,—or heave four or heave ten.° 
She was ugly and old and quite sassy, 
So he beat her again and again. 


But while he was out on the ocean, 
While whaling and fishing for fish, 
His girl friend, she took quite a notion, 
She granted the carpenter’s wish.‘ 


The carpenter wished for a sweet bride, 
So he took her along on a ship. 

She laughed as she stood by the carpenter’s side 
*Cause she’d given her sailor the slip. 


But woe and woe to the unwary 
Who tempt the fierce wrath of the sea. 
For that crew, though all very hairy, 
Were lost at N-6-5-3-3.5 


And the bride and the carpenter sank aft® 
Down into the home of sardines. 

The bum of a sailor he just laughed 
And finished eating his beans 


When someone told him the story 
Of his girl,—the carpenter’s bride. 
Oh his acts did not add to his glory, 
But years later, the sailor, he died. 


1. Confirmed by much research. 

2. Confirmed by association. 

3. A tricky expression used by sailors but quite meaningless 
to the layman 

4. See next verse. 

5.-6. See foot-note 3. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
us rise, then, and sing number 212, omitting the second and 
third verses and while still standing recite as usual the 
Apostle’s Creed. Number 212, “The heathen gods are idols 
vain which blinded nations fear.” 

They sang. After the last note of the last straggler had 
perished beneath the furtive tittery of his neighbors the 
president continued with the proceedings. “It is our custom 
here as a distinctly religious college to recite the Apostle’s 
Creed, which as the one used by the followers of our dear Lord 
represents the fundamentals of our faith which in these days 
of Modernism we must so earnestly labor to defend, every 
morning. Before we begin I wish to state for the benefit of 
any visitors that though the copy we have here on the wall 
reads ‘the holy catholic church,’ it is our custom to substitute 
the words ‘Christ’s holy church.’ Now of course we all know 
that ‘catholic’ in this sense does not mean Roman Catholic, 
but to—to—er—avoid any question of our meaning, any con- 
fusion or misunderstanding, we prefer to, ah, avoid any ques- 
tion of our meaning. Also I have heard some pronounce 
Pontius as if it were Pon-chus. Now let us see if we can 
repeat it without looking at the chart, ‘I believe ’ngodthefather- 
Imighty—.’” The president, mechanically repeating the words 
as he gazed over the mechanically repeating audience, frowned 
with annoyance as he noticed two elements of the machinery 
who were not functioning. He would have to change their 
chapel seats to less conspicuous positions. It made a bad im- 
pression for visitors to see any one refuse to recite the Creed. 
He wished he could get rid of those two. Of course, religious 
freedom— ‘forgivenessinsresurrectionthebodyliferlastingamen” 

A sigh of relief as two hundred bodies settled into the creak- 
ing chairs. 

“T shall read for our Scripture reading, from the fifty-sec- 
ond chapter of the book of the prophet Isaiah, ‘How beautiful 
upon the mountains—,.’” The words droned on in the con- 
ventional manner of one who fears that the Word of God 
might be desecrated by reading it as if it possessed some mean- 
ing. ‘Shall we give thanks to the Lord in prayer? No one ob- 
jecting audibly, he did. “Oh, Lord, we thank Thee for the 
presence of one whose feet have been beautiful upon the moun- 
tains, the mountains of far-off Tibet, among a people of whom 
it is truly said, ‘their idols are silver and gold, the work o1 
men’s hands, ears have they but they see not, feet have they 
but they walk not, hands have they but they handle not, noses 
have they, but they, ah, smell not, neither speak they through 
their throats.’ We thank thee for the present of one who has 
gone in and out among these strange people as an under shep- 
herd, breaking unto them the bread of life. And now as he 
brings to us a message, put Thy words into his mouth, touch 
his lips as with a live coal from Thine altar. We ask all 
this in the name—.” Students who had been studying French, 
vaguely admiring the president’s command of scriptural quo- 
tations, or simply sitting in a state of physical and mental 
anasthesia, began to regain new consciousness. They knew 
the end was near. “—of Him who taught us to pray—.” 
Automatically, asleep, or awake, the students responded to 
the stimulus of the familiar words, took up the cue, and 
swung into the ritual with the traditional cadence and accent, 
“Our Father who art in Heaven—hallow-ed be Thy name— 
until with a slight acceleration they reached—“for Thine is the 
kingdom—and the power—and the glory—forever—amen.” 

“T now have the pleasure of introducing the Rev. J. R. 
Mackintosh, of Tibet. Reverend Mackintosh.” 

The Rev. Mr. Mackintosh, with a face beaming in genuine 
love for Christian young people such as he now had before 
him, got awkwardly to his feet. Still awkwardly, he fumbled 
in one of the compartments of the reading desk and produced 
a curious apparatus which he placed before him. 

“This, my dear young friends, is a Tibetan prayer-wheel. 
The poor ignorant people among whom I have been laboring 
fasten prayers in their own native tongue about the rim ot 
this wheel and believe that every time they turn this wheel, 
these prayers are wafted up to God. Sometimes the wheel is 
so arranged that it is turned by the wind. I show you this 
that you may realize that there actually are people in this 
world who know nothing of the loving personal intercourse 
with the Heavenly our Father which you experience every day, 
which you have just experienced this morning. . . .” 


DELSON 
of COLUMBIA 


JOINED OUR FIELD WORKER’S FORCE 
JAN, 23, AS A PART TIME WORKER. 


During the week of February 23d 
he earned $38.50. 


During the week of March 3d 
he earned $77.00. 


During the Week of March 10th 
he earned $35.00 


His earnings were in direct proportion to 
the time he could devote each week. 


This same opportunity exists for other in- 
telligent students who are interested in in- 
creasing their present income while in col- 
lege, or who desire to make correspondingly 
larger earnings during the Summer months. 


The work will involve actively furthering 
the cause of a new Literary Movement which 
is national in scope, revolutionary in its 
ideas, and has an unusually broad appeal. 
It is sponsored and endorsed by distinguished 
editors, critics, writers and educators. 


Every possible cooperation will be ex- 
tended to those appointed. Earnings (on 
a percentage basis) should rapidly increase 
with experience. The work is dignified and 
pleasant and creates a sense of self satisfac- 
tion in addition to the financial return. 


If you are interested and would like fur- 
ther information, address your inquiries to 


Mr. Michael Shepard 


The Literary Guild of America 


55 Fifth Ave. 


New York 


All inquiries will be given personal 
consideration. 


Travel Points 
—_7#- the Way to 


a well rounded 
education 


y \. stea . 


the inexpensive means a crossing to Europe main- 
tained exclusively for those in search of travel’s rich 
experiences. 

It is the college way 


Application blanks are required in all cases 


$170—$185§ Round Trip to EUROPE 


on Holland-America Line Ships (weekly sailings to and 
from the continent calling in England, France, and 
Holland). Early booking is essential. 


Application blanks may be had from 


. STUDENT 
é ThuD-CABIN 
y 


One f eee en ete a a is 
HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


to your summer vacation? 


—JOBS FOR STUDENTS 
—STUDENT TOURS 
—SUMMER CONFERENCES 
—STUDENTS IN INDUSTRY 


You'll find them all mentioned, in the next 
few months in the news and advertising 
columns of The New Student. 


If your name is not on our list, be sure you 
take immediate steps to remedy the condi- 
tion. The slip below will help you. A dollar 
and a half will save you. 


THE NEW STUDENT, 


2929 Broadway, New York. 
Enclosed is $1.50 for a year’s subscription. 


N. 8S. 3/9/27 


Shall We Chuck Christianity? —Or Try It? 


Religion on The Campus—a selected re- 
sume of addresses and discussions in the 
National Student Conference at Mil- 
waukee - - - - Cloth, $1.50 
with The Intercollegian—“Student Opin- 
ion at Its Best’’; articles, reviews, news. 
The magazine of the Student Christ- 


ian Movement - -_ the year $1.25 


The Intercollegian 
347 Madison Ave., New York 


Both for $2.50 


— 
BERMUDA 


Ideal for winter and spring vacations— 
average yearly temperature 70° 


Only two days from New York—-sailings twice weekly, 
on transatlantic liners. 


S. S. FORT VICTORIA 
S. S. FORT ST. GEORGE 


All outdoor sports, including golr, tennis, sailing, bathing, 
horse racing, fishing, riding, driving, etc. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, ST. GEORGE—especially 
attractive, located in the picturesque and quaint part of 
the island. Excellent cuisine and service. Magnificent 
tiled, covered and heated swimming pool. 


For booklets and reservations write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 WHITEHALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
OR ANY LOCAL TOURIST AGENT 


